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THE WAR COMPLETELY AND EXCLUSIVELY ILLUSTRATED. 
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War-time needs whether in Uniform or 
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It is now clear that while this struggle is to the 
Nazis a war of conquest, to us it is a Crusade to 
preserve our freedom and everything that makes 
life worth living. All we have and are is involved 
in the outcome. Our patriotic feelings and our 
private interests unite to impose a single duty 
upon each one of us—the duty of putting every- 
thing we can — without reservation — into the 
struggle. On the financial front victories must 
be won as decisively as on the fighting fronts. All 
who possess or have control of money should 


place it immediately at the service of the nation. 


Buy 
NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


24% (1945-47) a full Trustee Security — Price of issue 


£100 per cent. Prospectus and application forms 
obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 








Issued by The National Savings Committee, London. 
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ONE OF GOERING’S “MILITARY OBJECTIVES.” 


Goering chose a Sunday evening (September 8) to announce in a wireless speech 
that Hitler had entrusted him with the task of attacking the 
British Empire." Previously he had stated that “ 


and economic value"’ were being attacked. In reality, intensive, indiscriminate 


bombing took place over London, in which the poor people above, whose home 
is nowhere near any such objective, were 


“heart of the 


objectives of special military sharacteristic sufferers. (Photo. by Planet.) 
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DOCKLAND FIRES IN A RAID WHICH COST GERMANY A QUARTER | 


LONDON SILHOUETTED BY FIRES CAUSED BY BOMBS DROPPED ON THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 7-8 IN THE HEAVIEST AIR RAID OF THE WAR: THE REFLECTION IN THE SKY FROM 
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In the first of the 


mass attack on London 
juarter (totalling 103 
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A BLAZE IN AN EASTERN INDUSTRIAL AREA. 
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German air attacks yet made on England, the said One ** Hurricane “’ squadron leader after the raid. * there seemed oceans 
the night of September 7-8, no fewer than a of them Dockland and the industrial areas in the East End received 
the raiding force was destroyed by our considerable attention from the enemy, who later resorted to indiscriminate 
t the enemy in personnel of something bombing of purely residential quarters of the Metropolis Bombers came 
was impossible t miss those we aimed at in from different directions, guided by the flames over East London,” reported 
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NIGHT TURNED INTO DAY BY GERMAN BOMBING--WHICH BECAME MORE AND MORE HAPHAZARD AS IT PROCEEDED 
METROPOLITAN FIREMEN GRAPPLING WITH A DOCKLAND BLAZE 














-EVEN BRIGHT SEARCHLIGHTS BEING MADE TO LOOK PALE 
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Rf} OF HER ATTACKING FORCE: AN EAST END CONFLAGRATION. 
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* BURNING FURIOUSLY WITH A GLOW WHICH COULD BE SEEN MORE THAN A DOZEN MILES FROM LONDON”’’: ONE OF THE FIRES STARTED IN DOCKLAND BY RAIDERS 
ON THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 7, SHOWING CLOUDS OF SMOKE ILLUMINATED BY THE FLAMES BELOW. 
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LIKE A SOMBRE STILL FROM A WELLSIAN FILM THE POOL OF LONDON VIVIDLY ILLUMINATED ON THE MEMOR 
BY THE GLOW FROM EAST END FIRES REFLEC 


speci correspondent ‘** Near at hand they turned night ) f as ondon rried «< } foilowin morning philosophically and with 


even bright searchlights were made to lo pale All ‘ he wor 1 ¢ umo any laughin r joking am themselves as they 
ion sky the searchlights stabbed and hed, picking h ol om i 1 hy » friends id relatives As 
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DEVASTATED CHURCHES—A CRIME FOR WHICH GOERING MUST ANSWER. 
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A CHURCH WHICH 
ONLY SUFFERED 
SLIGHT DAMAGE. 
THE BOMB-CRATER 


IN THE FORE- 
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ZL GROUND INDICATES 
GOERING CLAIMED HE PERSONALLY PIRECTED THE RAID IN WHICH THIS LONDON CHURCH “¥ ee 


OF THE ESCAPE. 
WAS RUINED BY THE BOMBS OF HIS LUFTWAPFE. (Planet.) Fox. 
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THE REMAINS OF A CHURCH IN THE LONDON AREA. 
DESPITE ITs ALMOST TOTAL DESTRUCTION, THE 
CLOCK APPEARS TO BE INTACT. (Fox.) 
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WITH ONLY THE TOWER AND A PORTION OF : A CHURCH IN A .THICKLY POPULATED 
ROOF LEFT STANDING. A CHURCH’ STRUCK N DISTRICT IN SOUTH LONDON WHICH 
SEPTEMBER 6. (A.P.) SUFFERED IN THE RAIDS. (L.N.A.) 
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SHATTERED CROSS AND A FALLEN CRUCIFIX CAN BE SEEN 


A CHURCH REDUCED TO RUINS BY THE BIGGEST AIR ATTACK OF THE WAR ON SEPTEMBER 7, WHICH 
; THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF ANOTHER CHURCH WHICH WAS HIT. (Fox.) 


GOERING ANNOUNCED HE HAD DIRECTED AT “ MILITARY AND ECONOMIC OBJECTIVES.” (Wide World.) 


In our issue of August 31 we published photographs of the damage caused to there was only one slight casualty in the area. In the raid on September 7 two 
the ancient church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, by Nazi bombing. Since then, buildings, one a Roman Catholic Church and the other a chapel, within a mile 
particularly in the indiscriminate raids of September 7 and 8, many more have of each other, suffered badly The Roman Catholic Church was hit by one of 
suffered. On ‘September 6 one of the oldest churches in the London area was the new-type missiles, a canister of oil containing an incendiary bomb, which 


ally demolished Its rectory was also hit, but the rector was unhurt and started a fire The chapel was completely demolished 
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MEMBERS OF THE HOME’ GUARD PRACTISING 
RAPID RIFLE FIRE AGAINST A DIVING PLANE .- 

THE MODEL. REPRESENTS A Soft. SPAN PLANE, 
DIVING FROM A HEIGHT OF (Soo fr. THE TIME 
TAKEN FoR THIS MODEL TQ REACH THE BOTTOM OF 
TS WIRE RUNWAY 1S ROUGHLY 3 SECONDS. 

WHEN IT IS WITHIN 19 INCHES QF THE 
GROUND fr SwooPsS UPWARDS IN A STREP 
cuMB BARELY SKIMMING THE HEADS OF THE. 
FIRING PARTY. 

THE MAXIMUM RATE oF FIRE HAS PROVED 
To BE THREE ROUNDS. “THAT 1S, TWO AS THE 
MACHINE DECENDS, ANO ONE AS IT SOARS 
UPWARDS ToWARDS THE TREE TOPS. 

A MEDLEY OF BURSTING FIRE CRACKERS 
ARE LET LooSE FOR SOUND EFFECTS AND to 
DSCONCERT THE RIFEMEN. 

VARIOUS SHALRLOW TRENCHES AFFORD A 
VARIETY OF FIRING Posi TIONS, AND THE WHOLE 
CONTRIVANCE, MAKES EXCELLENT PRACTICE. 
FoR QUICK AIMING AND LOADING , 
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RIFLEMEN BEING TRAINED TO 


MEET DIVE-BOMBING ATTACKS 
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4 DUCATIONAL 
reform, like 
cannot usefully be discussed just now, 


everything else, 
except in the light of the war. British education in the 
recent past must be judged, for the time being, by its 
effect in helping the nation through the great ordeal thrust 
upon us by aggressors. What changes may be necessary 
after the war can hardly be foreseen at present. Far more 
important at the moment, it seems to me, is the question 


of reforming German education, or at least of counteracting 
its evil fallacies. Could we not make a start by bringing 
to bear on German prisoners now in our hands some 
civilising influences, while telling them facts about the 
y their 
taskmasters ? It is to be hoped that no opportunity of 
this kind is being neglected 


war and its causes hitherto concealed from them 


Such considerations, apparently, 
have not occurred to a zealous 
but slightly intolerant educational 
reformer who attacks the Public 
School system and all its works in 

BARBARIANS AND PHILISTINEs.’ 
Democracy and the Public Schools 
sy T. C. Worsley (Hale; 10s. 6d 
The author confesses that he has 
himself been at two big) schools 
(Marlborough and another, un 
named), as boy and master resper ao 
tively, and that he still cherishes 
for each “a real affection.” His 
quarrel is) with the system, its 
social spirit, and its teaching. Phe 
chief. counts in his indictment are 
class. privilege, snobbery, hypocrisy, 
ignorance Of the modern world and 
industrial conditions, and, above all, 
an authoritarian rule of — force 
analogous to Fascism and Nazi-tsm. 
He admits that the Public Schools 
have made England what it) is,” 
and have formed atraining- ground for 
leaders, but he is not satistied cither 
with England as it is nor with the 
quality of the leadership) produced 


—— 


His book is divided into three 
parts: 1. The Tradition; 2. The 
Pattern; and 3. The Future In 
an interesting historical survey he 
strongly criticises such headmasters 
as Dr. Arnold) and Dr. Benson, 
refers less virulently to Thring of 
Uppingham, the second great 
reformer,” and pays an approving 
tribute to Sanderson of Oundle 


Incidentally, the author touche An Australian war 
largely on the literature of school ifter an 
life, quoting Newbolt’s poems and trooy ve 


epitomising notable novels, from 

fom  Brown’s Schooldays to 

Stalky and Co.”, The Hill,” and Phe Loom of Youth.” 
Recalling Kipling’s prejudice against organised school 
Hames, expressed also by Stalky’s gang, Mr. Worsley mi 
quotes the line Plannelled = fool it the wicket and 
muddied oafs at the goals.” In Part 3,0 Mr. Worsley 
outlines his own plan for fitting the Public Schools into the 
framework of national education He is) particularly 
anxious that their existing character likely to perish of 


anithon hould not be perpetuated State subsidy 


Much of the case against the Public Schoo! is here 
presented, is not new, and some of the arguments have 





ready been widely accepted, and, [E should sav, met by 
reform from: within fo others may be offered one or two 
repli The author's contention that a main motive ha 
been to produce an officer class" for the new war, on 
the huehrerprinsip ” leader principle ’ is, [To think 
exaggerated Not all publi choolbovs enter the Arm 
Navy or Air Poree, and few probably wish to model them 
elve on the Pubhrer! In so far as the Publ School 
however, have meceuleated a certain toughine wid a tine 
huhting spirit, that seems to be nowadar b omatte foo 
public thanktulne Again, Mr. Worsk sks, regardu 
British political leaders brought up in the Er traditi 
of education How far are you responsible for the predica 
ment mm which we tind ourselve It rica e recalled 
however that everal democrati tatestner 
not Public School product plaved ac deral | 
foreign policy during the inter-war period Phere ‘ 
rothing Of the old) school tie spurt for example t 
Kamsay MacDonald, Arthur Hendersor rj. \ 
to mame only a few Supposing the Public Selo had 
gone democratic, after the last war, would it have pre 
vented the present one Would hal justice t 
country have made Germany peaceable u I u 
And, anyway how ri school to be noon cet rat 
hitne Could the boy for tistance { to otna 
get a halt-holiday every tine atter 

Mr. Worse more 1 \ 

inpractical and antiquated i i it | S 
tr foortnne t t t 1 Wada t 

‘ rap! i ta e inte 1 

not negle ! aid bey ea \ " 
polit ana ent atta Mr. WW t 
is the linating factor " ‘ 

place { \ Hle 1 t, It \ ud 

the portance t \\V ‘ 
breve i disadva ‘ 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Germans, through our weakness in linguistics In urging 
the vital need of education for British democracy, he writes : 

This, anyhow, is certain: unless we are to lapse into a 
barbarism such as Germany’s, where knowledge is the 
unscrupulous tool of the few who have seized power, while 
the many are fed with the myths and superstitions of a 
savage tribe, knowledge among the many must be rescued 
from the contempt into which ‘liberal’ education has 
illowed it to sink.” 


Mr. Worslev’s book takes its title, of course, from 
Matthew Arnold’s farnous classification of English society 
Philistines (the middle 


inte Barbarians (the aristocracy 
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AN ITALIAN FIELD-GUN, WITH BARREL HOLED AND FRACTURED IN rWO PLACES 
FROM BRITISH FIRE, 


CAPTURED IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, SUCH DAMAGE SEEMS 
GUN WAS MADE OF INFERIOR MATERIAL 
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In his 
third and 
constructive section, Mr. Worsley offers drastic and 
(as he himself anticipates) controversial suggestions for 
absorbing Public Schools, both for boys and girls, into 
a national scheme of education on democratic principles. 
Whether coercion should be applied to private insti- 
tutions preferring to continue on their own lines, he 
does not appear to consider. ‘* The Public Schools,” he 
declares, ** should be brought into the present system not 
as boarding schools at all, but instead, first to supply the 
Junior Universities . . . which I have outlined. . . At 
last they would be making a really national contribution, 
and the splendid external advantages which they offer 
would become part of the national heritage. Thus one 
can imagine future workers in the 
L.M.S. engine shops, all proudly 
claiming themselves to be Old 
Rugberians (sic /), the motor mech- 
anics of the Cowley works boasting 
of their three years at St. Edward’s, 
Oxford, the Small Arms workers 
of their time at King Edward’s, 
Birmingham. As Junior Uni- 
versities, as Village Colleges and as 
Extension Senior Schools . . . their 
libraries, their halls, their equip- 
ment, their playing - fields, their 
buildings, would be centres of cultural 
and recreative radiation to the whole 
nation, What finer continuation 
of themselves could they want?” 
fo a classical ear, the author’s 
lyrical fervour seems to be almost 
tempting him to drop into rhyme !) 


Matthew Arnold, of course, was 
not only a poet and critic, but by 
profession an  educationist and 
Inspector of Schools. Myself when 
young did eagerly frequent his works, 
and when Mr. Worsley refers (as 
quoted above) to * old Rugberians ” 
| recall that passage in “ Culture 
and Anarchy” where Arnold ex 
pounds in detail the ideas behind 
his threefold division of the English 
people. ‘The sterner self of the 
Populace,” he writes, ~ likes bawling, 
hustling, and smashing; the lighter 
self, beer.””. Perhaps a good democrat 
would reject this definition as 
savouring of Barbarian arrogance or 
Philistine snobbery. 1 hope’ we 
Op aaa bees shall never have to test its accuracy 


in a social revolution 


Barbarians of a wilder type 
even than those satirised by the 
author of “ Rugby Chapel” form 
the subject-matter in a branch 
of anthropology, for the study of which a = distin- 
guished French scientist provides a new and _ useful 
text-book, namely, Prentistory.” By A. Vayson de 
Pradenne. Translated by Ernest F. Row. With 52 Illus 
trations and Diagrams (Harrap; 6s.). Indicating the scope 
of his book, the author writes: “ We commence with an 
introduction dealing with definitions, with methods, with 
the search for documents and their interpretation, and 
finally with prehistoric technology Phen we shall devote 
Part If. to the principal prehistoric data in Western Europe 

We shall next (Part III.) examine 
rreat Continental masses, divided into regions which 





each of the 


Possess a certain geographical and historical unity.” 


Readers of this paper, which has tilustrated so many 





inthropological discoveries, will) particularly welcome 
M. de Pradenne’s handy book tor its clear and compact 
Instruction ibout the Various types ot primitive man, 
hei ind the classification of periods. It will 


ertainly enhance their interest in future discoveries One 


neidental allusion—to the Mousterian remains found in a 
ive on Mount Carmel by Mr. T. D. McCown, reminds me 
fa ver Interesting experience Shortiy atter his treasure 
trove id been brought to London and installed at. the 
kk ail ¢ ege of Surgeor where he was working with 
S Art Ke Mr. McCown invited me to tea in his 
it t College I t ike Alice Wonderland 
ik tor different reasor that it was the strangest tea 
itv IT was ever at An American lady visitor (I think 
t ited at the tea-pot, and there we it and talked among 
e skulls and skeletons of persons who had preceded 

I ih in Palestine | inds- of years 
Three ther notable books, which I had chosen as 
t hing t ea idy noticed at various points, must, for 
ack f space, eserved tor a later « sion These are 
fue Way Ir Works By Professor A. M. Low, author 
f Science n Wonderland,” et Illustrated Peter 
Davie s 1 ENGutsn | t ! I Christina 
H \ ( 1 Fr piece I raphs ind 
I Batsford ; 1os 1 ind \ Porrer’s 
I I I 1 Lea \W I 1 s by 
~ \ i M " Cardew ll ited =with 
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WEEK ago on this page I tried to define the 

essentials which almost every Englishman in 
his inner heart wants of life and the lack of which 
by millions of our people caused the divisions from 
which we suffered before the war. They were those 
things that an Englishman not only wants but which 
are almost necessary to him if he is to attain his full 
stature. I defined them as a home of his own, security 
in his livelihood, and stability of status, work in which 
he could take some pride, freedom not only to say 
what he liked but to mould his life so far as possible 
in his own way, and a little earth of his own to sweat 
over and plant flowers in. Now all these are dependent 
to a greater or lesser degree on economics. When 
the ordinary Englishman lacks any or all of them the 
reason is generally an economjg one. He has no 
house and a garden of his own because he cannot 
pay for them, dislikes his job because he has had to 
take it out of sheer necess- 
ity, or because he has never 
had the opportunity to be 
trained for it, and lacks 


stability of status because 
his employer cannot afford 
to give them him. The 
capitalist'system, as it flour- 
ished in the mid-nineteenth 
century, though it greatly 
raised the Englishman’s 
general standard of living, 
failed by itself to solve 
this vital economic problem 
for the ordinary English- 
man. So, apparently, has 
the increasingly socialist 
system which has gradually 
but imperceptibly super- 
seded laissez-faire capitalism 
as the economic order of 
the country. To-day a 
kind of socialism, whether 
for the war only or in 
perpetuity, has become the 
officially recognised econ- 
omy of the community. 
But unfortunately there 
seems no particular reason 
for supposing that it is 
going to assure the average 
man all or even some of the 
things I have mentioned. 


I believe the truth of 
the matter is that the fault 
does not lie in either 
capitalism or socialism, as 
we commonly use the words, 
but in the- principle that 
dictates. how they shall be 
operated. That principle 
is—and long has been—an actuarial one : that certain 
accounts shall balance. The capitalist demands a 
profit before he is satisfied with the figures: the 
socialist is content with a smaller profit for the repay- 
ment of capital, or none at all. But it makes little 
difference either way. For no economic. activity— 
not even if it will provide every Englishman with 
all those things he most needs—can be contemplated 
under either system unless it is financially justifiable : 
in other words, unless it satisfies the laws of the 
accountant. It may be an admirable thing that men 
should try to satisfy chartered accountants. It cer- 
tainly makes for tidiness and frugality when they do 
so. But it is a great deal more important that they 
should try to satisfy God. And a man can scarcely 
be said to do that who is discontented and unhappy 
in his work or who, lacking a home and security of his 
own, spends all his time grumbling and envying those 
of other people. And, unfortunately—that is the 
curse of our age, and a worse one even than Hitler, 
because more permanent—it is easy for an economic 
enterprise to be actuarially perfect and yet fail to 
provide its own employees either with work they are 
able to love or stability of employment. Indeed, 
many of the most up-to-date and actuarially efficient 
businesses are those which provide their workers 


THE FATE OF OPPONENTS WHEN THE BRITISH NAVY GETS ITS BLOW IN: 


‘* BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI”’ 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


(labour units) with the most mechanical and boring 
occupations and the minimum of security. 


Now, all this comes, I believe, from the comparatively 
modern habit of regarding economics as purely eco- 
nomic. Up toa hundred and fifty years ago, economics 
were at least supposed to be governed, like other 
human activities, by moral considerations. In some 
respects they still are: we still, for instance, think 
it wrong to steal, though not, curiously enough, to 
confiscate. But in most matters—in nearly all those 
that affect the life of the ordinary man and woman— 
economic matters are left to be decided by purely 
economic considerations. Economics, its prophets 
maintain, is a specialist’s business. Hence the rule 
of the accountant. If there is anything in morality 
at all—and we should scarcely be fighting to-day if 
there were not—this is absurd. It is as though all 





physical behaviour, because it was associated with the 
body, was left to the sole arbitration of ‘‘ gym.”’ in- 
structors acting on purely athletic principles. There 
is no human activity which can be properly divorced 
from morality. Morality is the subjection of man to 
the highest law of his own nature. In the realm of 
the individual it is a voluntary subjection ; in that of 
the State a compulsory one. In a free country, the 
former should be as wide as possible, the latter as 
limited. 


But wherever the borders are fixed between the 
sphere of the individual and the sphere of the State— 
in purely economic matters, the dispute between the 
capitalist and the socialist—it is essential that ‘both 
should be governed by morality. Moral law is dic- 
tated for the individual by his conscience and for the 
State by the general conscience of the community. 
In an English State, it must inevitably comprise a 
social and economic system that so far as possible 
secures for every Englishman the kind of fundamental 
background I have indicated At least, so I believe, 
the consciences of ninety-nine Englishmen out of a 
hundred feel. 


Imagine for a moment that it was decided to 
apply, or, rather, re-apply, the test of morality to 


: "SMOKE AND STEAM ISSUING FROM THE 
BEFORE SHE SANK—WATER HAVING ENTERED HER BOILER-ROOMS. 

Since the action which resulted in the loss of its fastest cruiser, the Italian Fleet has shown little desire to renew contact with the 
British Navy. A communiqué of September 5 stated that the whole of the main part of the Mediterranean had been swept without any 
Italian warship being encountered. Further photographs of the “Colleoni” action are on pages 346 and 347. 


economic practice. And let us, for the sake of clarity, 
take an elementary example: that of a chair factory. 
Under an economic system governed by morality, 
every activity of the factory would be subordinate 


_to two prior claims: that of the purchasers of the 


chairs it sold, and that of the workers who made 
them. . To satisfy the first, the chairs would have to 
be sufficiently well made to give value and pleasure : 
to be solid, beautiful, and comfortable, and to last as 
long as possible. To satisfy the other, the manner 
of making those chairs would have to be such as to 
give each individual employee pride and enjoyment 
in his work. 


But, under the present system, the worse the 
quality and endurance of the chairs, so long as the 
customer can be persuaded to go on buying them at 
all (which is normally done by making a great many 
of them very cheap and 
spending money on adver- 
tisement), the more satis- 
factory the balance-sheet of 
the company is apt to be. 
And the more mechanised 
and automatic the daily 
round of the worker, the 
lower the running costs of 
the factory and the stronger, 
therefore, the financial 
position of the company. 
I do not suggest that all, 
or anything like all, com- 
panies and _ corporations 
attain this standard of 
financial perfection, or even 
try to. The individual 
conscience — very high in 
this country—and the still 
powerful force of tradition 
and ancient usage con- 
stantly prevents it. But 
the tendency is for the 
demands of good account- 
ancy — usually quite as 
strong in a State or muni- 
cipal concern as in a 
private business—to exert 
an unconscious pressure in 
this direction. Hence we 
have had a world flooded 
with cheap goodsconstantly 
competing with one an- 
other, not in quality, but 
in quantity and cheapness, 
scourged by waves of mass 
insecurity and unemiploy- 
ment (comparable to the 
pestilences of earlier ages), 
and filled with men vaguely, 

(British Official Photograph.) and at times violently, 

discontented with their 

lot. It is that discontent which has made the 

great revolutions of our age and produced the bloody 

phenomena of Bolshevism, Fascism, and now, most 
destructive of all, Nazi-ism. 


The world, with all the immense possibilities 
afforded it by modern science and machinery, will 
never find peace until it has subordinated the economic 
use of science and machinery to moral law. If it is 
contended—as it often is—that machinery makes 
it impossible to employ men in a factory in anything 
but a mechanical and soul-destroying way, the answer 
is that the fault lies not with machinery, but with 
the purpose for which that machinery is being used. 
If anyone tells me that it is necessary to reduce man 
to an automaton in order to achieve a certain end, [ 
can only reply that end must be a badend. Machinery, 
like every other human tool, ought to be used not 
merely to multiply figures, but to make better and 
happier men. If we would only use our imagination, 
it might easily do so. I believe the world to-day to 
be on the verge of a great moral discovery. I believe 
it is England that is going to make it. When we have 
defeated the Luftwaffe and freed Europe from the tank 
and the jackboot, we shall have a greater task : to teach 
ourselves, and, by our example, the nations, how to live. 
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NAZI AIR-SAVAGERY: THE KING SEES GOERING’S WORK FOR HIMSELF. 





VICTIM OF THE SECOND NIGHT (SEPTEMBER 8) OF THE BLITZKRIEG AGAINST LONDON— 
/ A DAMAGED OFFICE BUILDING AND SHOPS, (Planet.) 


THE OMNIBUS IN THE “‘ FIRST FLOOR FRONT’’—AN OBJECT-LESSON IN THE EFFECTS 
OF BLAST. ALL ITS PASSENGERS HAD SHELTERED. (Planet.) 


THE KING ON HIS TOUR OF THE STRICKEN DISTRICTS IN THE EAST END THE KING SHAKING HANDS WITH THE LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE 
AND ELEPHANT AND CASTLE AREAS. (C.P.) : 


CARETAKER OF 
A SCHOOL WHICH WAS BOMBED. (Topical.) 


For three hours on September 9 the King toured 


the bomb-shattered homes of 
Lendon's East End 


The King noticed two or three Anderson shelters sticki 
: ing up among the 
When he was shaking hands with little Joan Miles, the school wreckage of some houses, and remarked that they seemed to give Benes r 
caretaker's daughter shown in the picture above, he asked her if she was frightened tection. “It seems a marvellous thing that “ee 
of the bombs. A shy negative was returned, while her mother and sister looked have killed so few people,” he said. 


on. 


such an explosion as this should 
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ROYAL SYMPATHY FOR THE VICTIMS OF NAZI ‘AIR- BARBARISM. 
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THE KING WAS QUICK TO SHOW HIS PERSONAL SYMPATHY FOR THE VICTIMS OF INDISCRIMINATE NAZI AIR ATTACKS ON 
LONDON, VISITING DISTRICTS IN EAST AND SOUTH-EAST LONDON, AND TALKING TO THE SUFFERERS. 


Immediately after the heavy raids of September 7 and 8 the King went to the 
areas where poor people had suffered so much. He sympathised with. many of 
the victims, and he expressed his appreciation of the valuable work of the Civil 
Defence organisations. At the scenes of the greatest damage he was received with 
demonstrations of loyalty, in which many people rendered homeless by the raids 
joined. On several occasions he expressed his admiration for the spirit and 
determination of the people amid their suffering. The King was accompanied by 
Captain Euan Wallace, Commissioner for the London Region, Sir Alexander 
Hardinge, and Colonel Piers Legh. At the first place he visited in East London 


he watched firemen still playing their hoses on a partly burned factory. At the 
second, a public shelter, he saw a number of women and children resting, and he 
expressed his deep sympathy with one woman who had lost three of her children. 
At a place where several houses had been destroyed the King examined a large 
crater, climbing a pile of debris to see the interior. Visiting next a dock, the 
King saw the embers of the warehouse fire of Saturday, and learned from the 
firemen how they had coped with it. Near the docks a number of people were 
removing their belongings from a damaged block of flats, and one woman called 
out, “Are we downhearted?"” All responded with a hearty “ No!" (Photo., C.P.) 
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GOERING’S “TRIUMPHS”: HOSPITALS AND NON-MILITARY AREAS BOMBED. 


Og PET Ra 


A BLOCK OF FLATS IN THE LONDON AREA AFTER 


A VISITATION BY THE LUFTWAFFE. (Planét.) 
A TYPE OF ‘“ MILITARY OBJECTIVE’? WHICH SUFFERED 


TWO HAPLESS OCCUPANTS OF A BOMBED NURSING HOME, 
PARTICULARLY : A WRECKED HOSPITAL IN E. LONDON. (Fox.) 


ONE OF WHOM IS VIEWING THE WRECKAGE. (Planet.) 


DUST FROM DEBRIS LENDS AN UNREAL QUALITY TO 


A DOORWAY IN AN UNTOUCHED WING FRAMES THIS 
THIS CROSS-SECTION OF WRECKED BUILDINGS. (L.N.A.) 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A DAMAGED HOSPITAL. (Keystone.) 


BURNING WAREHOUSES IN EAST LONDON WHICH WERE 


HIT BY BOMBS ON SEPTEMBER 7. (S. and G.) 


WORKERS POURING WATER INTO A CRATER. THE 


ANIMALS ALSO SUFFER: 
HOUSES HAD A NARROW ESCAPE. (Keysione.) 


THE RESULT OF A BOMB ON A BEDROOM IN 


A POLICE STATION EXPOSED TO 
A LONDON STABLES. (A.P.) 


THE 
ELEMENTS BY A NAZI BOMB. (Pland.) 


Hospitals suffered particularly from the “military and economic" objective 
bombing under Goering’s personal direction. On September 9 two in the Central 
London area were hit, one a hospital for children and 
cases. Two other bombs fell 


maternity hospital a number of casualties were reported. At the children's hospital 
the other for maternity 


in the same area. At the 


a bomb hit the roof, shattered and blew out every pane of glass from scores of 


windows, causing a fire on the top floor. 


' Yet there was not a single casualty 
outside a nurses’ home among children or staff. 
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GOERING’S “TRIUMPHS” IN LONDON: HOSPITALS AND DWELLINGS BOMBED. 


PORTIONS OF 


TWO WALLS BEAR WITNESS TO THE FACT THAT THERE , ANOTHER OF THE HOSPITALS WHICH SUFFERED AT GOERING’S HANDS—AN ISOLATION HOSPITAL 
WAS ONCE A BUILDING ON THIS SITE. (S. and G.) 
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A BLOCK OF FLATS THAT HAD THE WINDOWS BLOWN OUT AND THE ROOF DAMAGED. 


NOTE 


A “TRIUMPH 


SHELTERS WHERE THE RESIDENTS WERE SECURE. (Fox.) 


” 


FOR THE LUFTWAFFE. NURSES SEARCHING AMONGST THE WRECKAGE 
OF THEIR HOSPITAL FOR PERSONAL BELONGINGS. (Topical.) 


Before the raids on the night of September 9, in which these hospitals suffered, 
queues formed outside one large shelter. Many of the people, carrying pillows and 
mattresses, asked if they could spend the night, raid or no raid. No reservations 


were allowed 


A savage attack on women and children in a rural residential district 


IN LONDON, (Associated Press.) 


—- 


ONE OF THE MANY HOUSES RAZED TO THE GROUND. IN THE BACKGROUND IS A SCHOOL 
WHICH SUFFERED FROM SPLINTERED GLASS. (Keystone) 


THE WRECKAGE OF A WARD IN ONE OF THE HOSPITALS, IN WHICH NO ONE WAS INJURED, 
ALTHOUGH IT WAS FULL. (G.P.U.) 


was made when about fifty bombers and fighters flew over a South-East inland town, 
dived for the houses, dropping hundreds of bombs, and machine-gunning roads. In 
one suburb, with no military objective within miles, white-hot incendiary bombs were 
dropped every dozen yards. 
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A PLACE OF ENTERTAINMENT: A CINEMA IN LONDON HIT BY A HEAVY AN UNOFFENDING STREET: DEBRIS FROM SMASHED LIVING QUARTERS 
NAZI BOMB. (Bertram Park.) IN EAST LONDON. (A.P.) 
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WANTON AND FUTILE DESTRUCTION ; WOODEN PAVING-BLOCKS THROWN UP BY INCONVENIENCE IN A RESIDENTIAL 


DISTRICT : BROKEN MAINS AND SEWERS NEAR 
A RANDOM BOMB, (Foz.) 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, (G.P.U.) 




















IN, THE EAST END: MR CHURCHILL SEES GOERING’S WORK FOR HIMSELF (A.P.) A SCHOOL: A CLASSROOM WITH DESKS OVERTURNED AND Bt RNED RAFTERS. ( Keystone.) 


On this and adjoining pages are a number of photographs of damage caused by | war effort infinitesimal. The object is purely terrorisation. 
Nazi air raids on London. Such a succession of photographs shows how completely | of bombed areas in Berlin have been released 
would reveal a very different state of affairs 
our military objectives wrecked by the R.A.F. 


Very few photographs 
for the excellent reason that they 


indiscriminate the bombing has been Hits on what may, by any stretch of from that in London—numerous 


meaning, be termed military objectives are extremely rare, and the effect on 
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NAZI AIR-SAVAGERY IN LONDON: DOCK FIRES AND STREET DAMAGE. 
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TOWER BRIDGE IN SILHOUETTE, CAUSED BY THE FIRES FROM BOMBS IN POPULOUS RIVERSIDE DISTRICTS, THE BRILLIANCE OF WHICH ALMOST TURNED NIGHT INTO DAY. 
MOST OF THE DAMAGE IN EAST LONDON WAS CAUSED DURING THE DAYLIGHT RAID ON SEPTEMBER 7. 





.< 














¢ 
DAMAGE IN A LONDON STREET WHERE FIRES WERE STARTED AND BUILDINGS DEMOLISHED. IT WAS NOT FOR WANT OF TRYING THAT THE GERMANS FAILED TO MAKE 
oe A SECOND ROTTERDAM OF LONDON, FOR THEY SENT OVER HUNDREDS OF BOMBERS. 
7 Hundreds of bombers were sent over on September 7 in Marshal Goering’s second fierce attack, which lasted 8 hours 17 minutes, till dawn, the enemy was 
a personally directed attempt to make a second Rotterdam of London, and foiled They were aided by lucky hits—indubitably lucky, considering the great 
tel they attacked certain areas of London indiscriminately. But in spite of this height from which the bombs were dropped—which provided a guide for later bombers 


indiscriminate bombing by numerous aircraft for over an hour, and then a i in a dockland blaze, which silhouetted Tower Bridge against the sky. (Planet 
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THE FIRES IN THE DOCKS STARTED BY NAZI BOMBS: LO 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LonpoN NEWS 
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This drawing shows the scene on the night of September 7-8 


THE GLARE OF THE FIRES IN THE DOCKS, AND OTHER SCATTERED OUTBREAKS, REFLECTED UPON CLOUDS AND SMOKE 


ACTUALLY THE FIRES WERE CIRCUMSCRIBED AN 
, after the Germans had bombed the London Docks 


Mr. Charles Gardner, the B.B.C. 
iescription of the scene, emphasised that the effect of the glare reflected on clouds and smoke was greatly to exaggerate the apparent scale of the fires: and he described 


news observer, in a how, 
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3S: LONDON’S SKYLINE SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE BLAZE. 


’ 


TED Lonpon News” By CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


e 


AND SMOKE UNITED TO FORM ONE HUGE GLOW, GIVING A GRIM IMPRESSION OF MILES AND MILES OF LONDON ON PIRE, 
UMSCRIBED AND STRICTLY LOCAL IN CHARACTER. 


er, in a how, after having got the impression that another ‘“‘ Great Fire of London” was in progress, on going into the actual localities he found scattered fires of a limited 
fescribed | character, and most of them already in hand. Summing up his experiences, Mr. Charles Gardner said that never had London seemed to him to be so “* great a city." 
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FIND it a strange experience 

to be back again in my 
native Ulster for the first time 
since the outbreak of this war. 
The six counties grouped under 
the Government of Northern Ire- 
land are in a somewhat curious 
position to-day. They form part 
of the United Kingdom, and their 
defence is a reserved Service, in the hands of the 
British Government acting through its Admiralty, 
War Office and Air Ministry. On the other hand, 
the conscription which is in force in Great Britain 
does not apply to Northern Ireland. This is purely 
illogical, but, like many illogical situations, more or 
less inevitable. It was not on account of Mr. de 
Valera’s protest that conscription was not applied to 
the six counties; he may be entitled to speak for 
such of the citizens of Fire as reside temporarily 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
NORTHERN IRELAND AND THE 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


were called up on the other side of the Irish Sea. 
But again logic and life*are at odds. In life no one 
volunteers en bloc, even though 95 per cent. would 
not in the least resent compulsory service. Besides, 
without going very deeply into the still bitterly con- 
troversial problems of Ireland, it is chilling to a young 
man to realise that directly he gives up his job to 
volunteer—in a country with a large share of un- 
employment—there is another man of his age in the 
next street waiting to apply for it, and if he should 
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SHOWING THE BASES IN’ BRITISH TERRITORY AND 


ISLANDS LEASED TO THE 


U.S.A. BY A MOMENTOUS AGREEMENT. 


Lord, Lothian’s note to Mr. Cordell Hull on the lease of the Atlantic Bases to America specified the following localities: the Avalon 


Peninsula; the south coast of Newfoundland ; 


southern coast of Jamaica; the western coast of St 


the east coast and the Great Bay of Bermuda; the eastern side of the Bahamas; the 
Lucia; the west coast of Trinidad 


in the Gulf of Paria; Antigua; and British 


Guiana—somewhere within fifty miles of Georgetown. 


beyond the border, but his claim to speak for anyone, 
of whatever racial origin or religion, who has a fixed 
Northern Ireland which is not 
recognised by the British Government No ; the real 
British Government had to dec! 
Lord Craigavon's invitation to extend conscription to 
the area in which he acts as Prime Minister was that 
a considerable proportion of the population would 
have viewed such an act in the light of tyranny and 
that some woul have resisted it by force. Logically, 
majority should have displayed their 
patviotism by volunteering en bloc as 


residence in is one 


reason why the 


the Unionist 
their age groups 


fail, two or three more waiting beyond the border. 
So, though volunteers enter the three Services, though 
new battalions of Ulster regiments are being formed, 
and though Ulster long ago formed anti-aircraft 
artillery, which has already done fine work and re- 
formed the North Irish Horse as a regiment of the 
Royal Armoured Corps, one sees great numbers of 
men of military age in civilian clothes among soldiers 
mostly from Great Britain This is a sight which, as 
an Ulsterman, | regret to see, inevitable though I 
realise it to be. On the other hand, Northern Ireland 
has a larger proportion of its citizens serving in the 


Sepr. 14, 1940 
Home Guard than Great Britain, 
and its force is probably the 
more efficient of the two. It 
would be discreditable were this 
not so, and not only because 
there are so many more men of 
military age on whom to draw. 
In Great Britain the Home Guard 
had to start ab initio and pass 
through the growing-pains of childhood, whereas in 
Northern Ireland it could be swiftly built up om 
the foundation of the second-line Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, known as the ‘ B. Specials.” 

Troops everywhere, road barriers, air-raid shelters, 
lack of cars on the roads, and a black-out which is 
efficient according to my experience so far, all testify 
that this is a country at war. At war, but still not 
very close to the war ; for at a seaside place where I 
spent a week-end, small yachts were sailing about the 
bay, a big motor-boat was taking trippers out for 
short cruises, the swimming-pool was packed, and the 
deck-chairs for sun-bathers were plentiful. (Every 
time I return to Belfast or its neighbourhood I am 
struck by the number of pretty girls—the troops 
appear to be struck by this feature also—and by the 
scarcity of pretty women.) Tours to the beauty 
spots of Eire are advertised. You can ring up neutral 
Dublin when you want to ; in fact, the Prime Minister 
assured me I could ring up the German Minister 
whenever I wanted to, but I suspect he was pulling 
my leg and that I should have to get a special dis- 
pensation for the purpose. You can cross the border 
as you did before the war, though to get a permit 
from England to Northern Ireland—that is, from one 
part of the United Kingdom to another—is extremely 
difficult. This physical gulf grieves my fellow- 
countrymen, but they know it to be necessary and 
the only way to prevent Germany planting a network 
ot espionage all over Great Britain and making Dublin 
the collecting centre. Anyhow, the gulf is not spiritual. 
The people prove that by the way in which they treat 
the troops. I have talked to many of them, without 
once bringing up the subject myself, and in every 
case have been told of the kindness received from 
rich and poor alike. And yet, with all this good will, 
an insistent problem exists which has no real parallel 
in Great Britain. There the so-called Fifth Column 
danger has, it is to be hoped, been largely eliminated, 
and in any event its importance could always be fairly 
accurately estimated. In Northern Ireland the prob- 
lem has not been and probably cannot be solved ex- 
cept by constant watchfulness. It is not, of course, 
one-tenth as serious as in Holland and Belgium, 
whose eastern frontiers marched with a stretch ‘of the 
German frontier. Nevertheless, security in all its 
forms must be the constant preoccupation of every 
commander, from the highest to the lowest. 

Northern Ireland began the war as a mainly ad- 
ministrative district with a few static defences. The 
German invasion of Norway changed the picture 
considerably. The risk that hostile forces would be 
landed from the sea was not nearly so great, either 
in Northern Ireland or even in Fire, as in Norway, 
but the German employment of parachutists and 
aircraft-carriers brought to light a danger hitherto 
almost disregarded or very dimly realised. The col- 
lapse of France made the situation appear even more 
critical. Many people thought that an invasion of 
Britain would be the next step; some thought that 
it would come by the back door, through Ireland. I 
myself have always believed that the theory of the 
main current of invasion flowing through Ireland was 
fantastic, because any force planted on Irish soil 
would be further from its objective than before it 
started and would risk being completely cut off and 
destroyed at our leisure. Yet as a subsidiary operation 
the venture might have been profitable to the enemy, 
and the possibility of its being attempted will not be 
over until all prospect of an invasion of Great Britain 
has come to an end. But the chances of success 
have vastly diminished where Northern Ireland is con- 
cerned, and the safety of the six counties contributes 
strongly to that of Eire, apart from the latter’s own 
defensive preparations. The War Office rightly took 
the situation in hand at once and not only poured 
troops across the Irish Sea, but also placed the com- 
mand on a_ new, strictly operational basis. The 
Admiralty and Air Ministry took somewhat similar 
measures. All the defences of the United Kingdom 
are being strengthened from day to day ; though they 
can never be too strong or even as strong as the 
Service authorities would like to see them. This 
applies to Northern Ireland as well as to anywhere else. 
It can, however, be said that all that is now required 
is in the nature of finishing touches, some of whi h 
will have been added by the time these lines are read. 

In the last few days I have covered great distances 
not only on the excellent main and secondary roads, 
but also on hill tracks normally used only by turf- 
carts. I have seen coast defences, 
batteries, field artillery, infantry, an armoured-car 
regiment, and other units. I have visited defended 
beaches, some of which held the last of the holiday- 
makers—for our autumn comes quickly over here 
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and mornings and evenings are already chilly even 
when noon and afternoon are hot—while on others 
the watchers, always with their eyes on the sea, have 
no company other than the gulls. I have driven 
through some of the wildest and most picturesque 
scenery in the province, and also through the pleasant 
but more commonplace flats, from whose small fields 
the best oats crop in recorded history and one of the 
best flax crops of modern times were being garnered. 
The stench of the flax, unpleasing though it was, 
brought on a mood of nostalgia. It reminded me of 
the times when, as a small boy, driven by a governess 
in a donkey-trap about the roads of Fermanagh, I 
smelt it everywhere at this season, before foreign 
competition had destroyed all but a small proportion 
of our flax culture, now restored by the exigencies 
of warfare. I have never, I think, seen troops looking 
fitter or in better spirit. Some of their commanding 
officers have told me that their men have come on 
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THE “LONDON AREA” 


regiment of the Royal Artillery and had regained its 
original identity on the duplication of the Territorials. 
It, like all the other troops, had benefited greatly by 
its transfer to Ulster. 

It is wiser not to speculate upon the action to be 
taken should the enemy invade the territory of Eire. 
The command is not the most dangerous or arduous 
in the United Kingdom, but it is perhaps the most 
complicated, owing to reasons which I have already 
explained. One has only to stand on the eastern 
shore of the Foyle in pitch darkness and look across 
to the western at the houses blazing with light, and 
the cars on the roads with headlights full on, to see 
the whole situation of Northern Ireland and its garri- 
son symbolised. But I should like to emphasise, 
putting aside so far as I am able, my native sympathies 
and prejudices, the value to Great Britain of this 
bridge-head beyond the Irish Sea. I should also like 
to correct the wholly false impression that in some 
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THE ZONE COVERED BY A CIRCLE OF TEN MILES RADIUS FROM OXFORD CIRCUS IS THE USUAL CONNOTATION OF THIS PHRASE WHEN USED TO DESCRIBE AIR RAIDS 


in the recent attempted negotiations? It may be 
recalled that the Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland suggested that Eire should dismiss the German 
and Italian Ministers, co-operate fully in the defence 
of Ireland, and abandon political controversy for the 
rest of the war. Suppose that Mr. de Valera had 
replied: ‘“‘ We will agree to the first two proposals, 
provided Northern Ireland comes straight into the 
fold now ; the third proposal will then automatically 
come into effect.” What answer could Ulster have 
made? Lord Craigavon believes that partition, 
despite its inconsistencies and inconveniences, has one 
strong point in its favour: that at present no one 
Government can govern all Ireland peaceably, whereas 
for the past eighteen years ‘two Governments have 
governed the country in conditions more peaceable 
than it has known during the greater part of its histoty. 
Yet I doubt whether he could or would have used 
that argument if Eire had made the proposal I have 











athe “London Area’ as used in this sense is not the same as the London Defence Area, which is considerably more extensive, or the Metropolitan Police Area. 


by leaps and bounds. Units which made painfully 
slow progress in Great Britain, what with the bad 
winter and interminable guard duties, have been 
transformed by a short spell in this country in gener- 
ally good weather and, for most of them, almost 
unlimited training facilities. Not, it need hardly be 
said, that special security duties are absent in this 
country, but they are less numerous than in Great 
Britain, and the relatively strong Home Guard appears 
able to cope with a greater proportion of them. This 
means that it has been possible to begin training the 
troops for mobile warfare and sweat out of them the 

tyench fever” 
and so hard to eradicate. For example, I saw a 
troop of field artillery move off from parade on an 
alarm being given and come into action, In a position 


which is so fatally easy to acquire 


chosen in view of a certain emergency several miles 
away, within twenty minutes The regiment was one 
of those Yeomonry regiments which had been amal- 


gamated with another some years ago to form a field 


mysterious fashion Ireland as a whole would be 
stronger and more defensible if Lord Craigavon had 
accepted Mr. de Valera’s invitation ‘to “come in” 
and pass under the Government of Eire. If it had done 
so it would have had to become neutral; of that Eire 
has left no doubt, and the history of the past year 
is there to tell us just how strong a defence is neutrality. 
Moreover, defence being a reserved service, Whitehall 
would not have, agreed even if Belfast had been pre- 
pared to agree. And suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that both had consented, it is quite probable 
that the whole of Ireland would now be in German 
hands. No; however strong or weak the case of 
Northern Ireland may be in peace, in war it is un- 
answerable from the point of view of national defence. 

That leads me to the realm of politics, and I must 
enter it—who can keep out in Ireland ?—though I 
can try to tread as delicately as possible Why, 
those with experience may ask, did not the Govern 
ment of Eire score an easy point off Lord Craigavon 


suggested. Northern Ireland’s claim to remain part 
of the United Kingdom has been based mainly on 
patriotism. If national safety could have been im- 
proved by such a sacrifice, it could scarce have been 
refused. But the proposal was not made. 

The reason, I fear, is obvious. The Government 
of Eire, by no means lacking in good will, is scared 
of its own anti-British militants, though I suspect 
that the latter are by no means all pro-German. I 
do not suppose that they number more than a small 
fraction of the population, but their capacity for making 
a nuisance of themselves is considerable and they 
might decide to terrorise their fellow-countrymen, as 
they or their like did in the past For this reason 
the Eirann Government does not venture to speak its 
real mind about the war. Great numbers of the people, 
all the old Unionists, most of the old-type Nationalists, 
many of the former Sinn Feiners, regret its attitude 
even though none of them, not even the first-name:! 
have any particular love for ‘ Ulster 
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LONDON’S “G.H.Q.” IN THE FIGHT AGAINST NAZI BOMB FIRES: 
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TELEPHONISTS TAKING CALLS FROM STATIONS OF THE “LONDON FIRE REGION. 
ONAL a ¢ c “— NS REPERSENT PUMP CREWS FIRE BRIGADES AND A.F.S. MEN FOUGHT THE FLAMFS ON SEPTEMBER 7 AND 8 AS 
. RE CONTROL ROOM THE watits PI EP J GERMAN ’PLANES HOVERED OVER THEM. 
ON FIRES, WHICH ARE RETURNED TO THE CREWS’ STATIONS ON T LARGE MAP 


WHEN THEY RETURN. ae LEN TENT pe 





THE POINT FROM WHICH THE WHOLE OF THE FIRE BRIGADE AND A.F.S. ARE REGU- f ON DUTY IN THE WATCH ROOM. GERMAN AIRMEN USED THE SMOULDERING FIRES 
? . — = ro _ . > . > 
LATED : THE CONTROL ROOM SWITCHBOARD AT THE LONDON REGIONAL FIRE CONTROL. ¥ OF THE PREVIOUS NIGHTS RAIDS TO GUIDE THEM TO THEIR TARGETS ON SEPTEMBER 8. 


I 
CHEERFUL GIRL TELEPHONISTS OF THE W.A.F.S ON THE NIGHT SHIFT AT THE CONTROL ROOM < GIRLS PLOYTING THE FIRES, AND THE 
THE WOMEN WORKED BESIDE AND SHARED \THE RISKS OF THE MEN OF THE A.F.S 
THE INTENSIVE AND INDISCRIMINATE RAIDS 


NUMBER OF ENGINES > 

DURING AT WORK ON EACH, ON THE REGIONAL MAPS AT THE LONDON 
REGIONAL FIRE CONTROL ROOM 
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THE CONTROL ROOM OF THE FIRE BRIGADE AND AF. 


Continuea.; 

if they have to be 
transferred from one 
area to another. The 
personnel are highly 
trained and control a 
huge number of fire 
appliances from the 
room. Several fire- 
men lost their lives 
on September 7-8, 
largely because their 
work had to be 
carried on under 
bombardment. Mr. 
Charles Latham, 
Leader of the L.C.C., 
sent the following 
message on Septem- 
ber 9 to all ranks of 
the fire, ambulance 
and rescue services 
of the Council: ‘* On 
behalf of the Council 
and the people of 
London, I wish to 
express to you, the 
men and -women of 
the Civil Defence ser- 
vices of the Council, 
my unbounded 
praise for your splen- 
did courage and de- 
votion to duty during 
these arduous and 
dangerous days and 
nights. London has 
cause to be deeply 
grateful to you. 
When the call came 
you were ready. All 
London thanks you.” 
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THE CONTROL ROOM, 
THE MAP SHOWING 
THE WHOLE OF LONDON 
AND THE LOCATION 
OF FIRE STATIONS IS 
“USED FOR MOBILISING 
FIRE APPLIANCES 
WHEN LARGE CON- 
FLAGRATIONS ARE IN 
PROGRESS. 


HE London 
Regional Fire 
Control Room was 
one of the Civil 
Defence services, 
which, faced with 
their long-awaited 
test, acquitted 
themselves as well as 
those of the North- 
East and South-East, 
which have stood up 
to repeated batter- 
ings. The heavy bur- 
den of dealing with 
such intense, indis- 
criminate raids fell 
not least on the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade and 
the A.F.S., who were 
faced with an enor- 
mous task in the 
conflagrations of, 
notably, September 7, 
when the glare of the 
flames in the docks 
area lit the sky for 
miles and suggested 
that London had 
been dealt a deadly 
blow. The room is 
covered with maps 
showing the London 
Fire Region studded 
with coloured pins 
and flags. These en- 
able the exact posi- 
tion of fire appliances, 
pump crews, and so 
on, to be ascertained 
(Continued above. 
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THE UNDERGROUND 
FirE CONTROL ROOM, 
WHICH IS 
CONSTRUCTED OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
GAS LOCKS ARE 
PROVIDED AND THE 
ROOF WILL STAND 
A DIRECT HIT FROM 
A HEAVY H.E. BOMB. 
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THE END OF THE “COLLEONI”—THE “SYDNEY” SINKS ITALY’S CRACK CRUISER. 
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THE END OF THE “SYDNEY’S’’ FIGHT WITH THE “BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI,’’ PROUDLY CLAIMED BY THE ITALIANS TO BE THE “FASTEST CRUISER IN THE WORLD.” 
THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE LEFT IS PARTICULARLY GOOD, AND SHOWS HOW HER BOW WAS BLOWN COMPLETELY OFF, PERHAPS BY AN AMMUNITION EXPLOSION. THERE APPEARS 
TO. BE ANOTHER LARGE HOLE NEAR THE STERN. THE CONTROL TOWER IS BLAZING FURIOUSLY. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH STATED TO SHOW THE OPENING PHASE OF THE ACTION WITH THE “COLLEONI."" A HEAVY BLACK CLOUD OF SMOKE HANGS IN THE SKY, PERHAPS FROM ? 
AN EXPLOSION, AND THE SEA IS WHIPPED UP BY FALLING SHELLS OR SPLINTERS. , 
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The official description of the sinking by H.M.A.S. “Sydney” (Captain J. A. north-west of Crete about 7.30 a.m. on July 19. The enemy was first sighted 
Collins, R.A.N.) of Italy's fastest cruiser, the ‘ Bartolomeo Colleoni,” in action off by destroyers, the ‘Sydney’ arriving in support about an hour later. The enemy 
the island of Crete, was given in a communiqué issued at Cairo on July 20, which then altered his course south-westwards and endeavoured to escape. Our forces, | 
stated: “ Our patrols in the Aégean, consisting of H.M.A.S. ‘Sydney’ and some however, made a determined attack, and the accurate fire from the ‘Sydney 
lestroyers, came into contact with two enemy cruisers of the ‘Colleoni’ class caused vital hits on the ‘Colleoni,’ which reduced speed, enabling our destroyers 


Continued opposste 
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THE END OF THE “COLLEONI”: RESCUING ITALIAN SAILORS FROM THE SEA. 
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3 Zz 
P A REMARKABLE PICTURE, RECALLING PHOTOGRAPHS OF RESCUES OF GERMAN z 
a SAILORS APPEARING IN PAST ISSUES, SHOWING SEAMEN FROM THE SUNK ITALIAN 


CRUISER SWIMMING ALONGSIDE THE BRITISH DESTROYER WHICH SAVED THEM. 


SAILORS FROM THE ‘“ BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI ’’—SEVERAL ON A RUBBER 
BOAT, OTHERS HOLDING ON TO SPARS AND FLOATING SUPPORTS— 
STRUGGLING TOWARDS THEIR BRITISH RESCUERS. 
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FOUR ITALIAN SAILORS ON A RUBBER BOAT PROPELLING THEMSELVES BY MEANS < 
OF OARS TOWARDS A_ BRITISH DESTROYER. ON THE LEFT IS A LONG TRAIL 
OF WRECKAGE FROM THE SUNKEN ITALIAN WARSHIP. 
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RECALLING SIMILAR PICTURES OF RESCUES BY BRITISH DESTROYERS OF NAZI % SAFE AND SOUND ON THE DECK OF THE BRITISH RESCUE SHIP: SWARTHY ITALIAN 3 
SEAMEN : ITALIAN SURVIVORS OF THE ACTION BEING HELPED ON BOARD A BRITISH ‘\ SAILORS, WITH BRITISH OFFICERS, BEING BROUGHT INTO ALEXANDRIA. PRACTICALLY \ 
DESTROYER: ANOTHER BEING DRAGGED ‘THROUGH THE WATER ON A LIiFE-LINE THE ENTIRE SHIP'S COMPANY WAS SAVED. } 
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Centinues 

to complete her destruction."’ Despite the fact that our ships were bombed by | Collins was made a C.B. by the King, and a Freeman of the City of Sydney, 
the Italian Air Force while carrying out their humane work, virtually the entire | while Commander Hugh St. L. Nicholson, D.S.O., R.N., Senior Officer of the 
complement of the ‘ Colleoni"’ wes rescued—545 men in all, including the captain, destroyer force, received a bar to the D.S.O., thus winning the honour twice 
who, however, died later from his wounds in Alexandria. No casualties were within ten days. It will be remembered that the original ‘ Sydney" destroyed the 


sustained in the British ships. In recognition of the successful action, Captain | ‘ Emden” at the Cocos Islands on November 9, 1914. (British Official Photographs.) 
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PEOPLE AND WAR EVENTS: THE ABDICATION 


Sept. 14, 1940 


OF KING CAROL. 
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isadaei =. HORNE. LANCE-CORPORAL HARRY NICHOLLS, V.C. LEADING SEAMAN J. F. MANTLE, V.C. PROFESSOR P. S. GERBRANDY. ke 
Hor a “the Fx aged eS om. Lance-Corporal Nicholis, of the Grenadier Guards, = Posthumously awarded the ve. September 3. Minister of Justice in the Netherlands i 

ce , Exchequer, ,, and awarded the V.C. for charging German machine-_ : Died beside his gun in H.M.S oylebank,” Government, who succeeded Dr. D. : 
pene P — of the Board of Trade, uns with a Bren-gun, was reported to have been when she was attacked by German aircraft on de Geer on September 5 as Prime Minister. 3 
Uniontat Mi cor at fans — ae Filled and the medal was tastoved upon his July 4. His left leg was shattered by a bomb, The latter asked Queen Wilhelmina for 3 
Hillhead Division of Glasgow, 1916-37, pete My ig ee MOR yO dg an oe tee week Ue nein on ton ship's post of pS a 

, ° noun at Lance-Corporal Nic was safe, e ic power ‘ai went on firing wi ' 
Raised to the Peerage, 1937 i though he was a prisenet of war. i hand-gear only. " A capacity he was also Prime Minister. i 
Pee te. Set aan ° ee Fle - 
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re KING CAROL OF RUMANIA, WHO ON SEP- GENERAL ANTONESCU, THE 
TEMBER 6 ABDICATED IN FAVOUR OF HIS SON. 








NEW PRIME MINISTER OF RUMANIA. 
CONSULTATIONS WITH HIM AND HIS SON, 
tember 6 King Carol of Rumania abdicated i 

Michael who thus became King for the second time, es i mies a beter in 1900 et the ane 
of six, when King Carol was exiled. The 


FOLLOWING 


PRINCE MICHAEL OF RUMANIA 
KING CAROL ABDICATED. 


WHO HAS ‘% 
SUCCEEDED HIS FATHER FOR THE SECOND TIME. 





Antonescu, the new Prime Minister, and both King Carol and Prince Michael, arising from the 
led before in 1927 at the age demonstrations by the Iron Guard demanding it. An attempt on King Carol’s life was made by 
abdication followed consultations between General the Iron Guard as his train was passing from Western Rumania to Switzerlan f 
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"a THE MEMBERS OF THE CANADIAN-AMERICAN JOINT DEFENCE BOARD. X - THE U.S. AMBASSADOR WITH AMERICAN MILITARY OBSERVERS ” IN BRITAIN. 4 
: Seen here are a row I. to r.) Dr. Keenleyside, Mr. Hickerson, Brigadier Stewart, Captain L. to r., front row: Colonels Scanlon and Lee, Generals Strong and Emmons, Mr. Kennedy, Admiral 

i Murray, R.C.N., Commander Sherman, U.S.N., Air-Commodore Cuffe, R.C. AF; Major Ghormiey, i ang Kirk, Commanders Stevens and Hitchcock ; (second row) Major Greenwell, Colonels 

; Gailey; (front row) Lieut. - General Dembick, Mr. Bigger, Mr. Moffatt, Mr. Mackenzie Loucks, Hunter, conrad Commander Bailey, Lieut. -Commanders Ammon, Austin, Lieut. Forest ; 

S King, Mr. La Guardia, Mr. Ralston, Captain Hill, U.S. £ \.. (back row) Majors Conrad, Macdonald and Studler, Lieuts. ee Ensign Mailliard. 4 
fe eee ipipitetneeeeinaaiadbini pOtedbedensasebtemennnembantdnnwaingintaoaadics - 





THE CROWN PRINCESS OF NOR- 
WAY AND HER CHILDREN REACH 
AMERICA, THEY SAILED FROM 
PETSAMO IN THE “ AMERICAN 
LEGION " (IN WHICH THEY ARE 
SEEN, LEFT). THE GERMANS AT 
THE LAST MINUTE REFUSED TO 
GUARANTEE A SAFE PASSAGE TO 
THE SHIP, BUT THEY REACHED 
AMERICA SAFELY (RIGHT). 
The Crown Princess of Norway 
and her three children were 


the American steamer “ Ameri- 

can Legion.” Although the 
Germans at first guaranteed a 
safe passage to this ship, they 
later stated they would not 
be responsible for her safety 
if she followed the course 
originally agreed upon. She 
arrived safely in America on 

August 28, however. 
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“OUR BRITISH EMPIRE”: By STEPHEN LEACOCK.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ROM time to time we are reminded that Mr 
Stephen Leacock, one of the finest jesters of 

the day, is only a jester ‘‘ on the side.’’ ‘‘ Nonsense 
Novels,”’ ‘‘ Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich,” 
and ‘“‘ Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy’ are the 
recreations of a Professor of Economics; and in the 
list of works prefaced to his new book, ‘‘ Winsome 


the process with less and less again, till production 
vanishes. Starvation is a poor remedy for hunger.” 

His incidental facts are as interesting as his argu- 
ments. Take, for instance, his survey of the world’s 
food supply. He informs us that there are 200,000,000 
pigs in the world. ‘* About a third of all the world’s 
His pungent manner of approach may be illustrated pigs lived (and died) in China before the great devas- 
Winnie ’’ comes cheek-by-jowl with ‘“ The Unsolved from his pages on gluts and price collapses: “‘ There tation. All estimates for that country are based on 
Riddle of Social Justice.’’ Happily, the humorist is is a further peculiarity in regard to the world produc- the year 1935. The United States with 45,000,000 
not entirely absent from his political and economic tion of wheat. All those fhe fowls of the world, reckoned at 
works. This is refreshing; most theorists in these raised by the bountv of nature and not by the 
fields seem to think that in food for a year, and supply 
order to be serious one must be food as well. They are supple- 
solemn. Economic literature mented by 100,000,000 ducks, 
suffers especially in this regard ; od 


Mr. Leacock proceeds seriatim through the various 
aspects of his subject. His economic chapters are 
the most provocative of thought: he is profoundly 
dissatisfied with the present economic organisation, 
or lack of organisation, of the Empire and the world, 
and rather suggestive than dogmatic about remedies 


commodities, especially is a good second. 


1,540,000,000 lay the 70,000,000,000 eggs needed for 


65,000,000 geese, 


as 


there is no branch of learning 
in which the contrast between 
the number and variety of 


18,000,000 turkeys. The 
United States here leads the 


world with nearly 400,000,000 


doctrines and the _ effective- me fowls.” 

ness of their application calls PM ney. This is a slight, unpreten 
more obviously for satirical ae A tious and discursive book 
treatment. 7 Were heavy academic guns 


And even the most straight- 
forward political exposition 
can be done either racily or 
the reverse. Here isa specimen 
passage from Mr. Leacock’s 
lucid chapter on Imperial 
government: ‘“ The thread to 
the labyrinth of British govern- 
ment is found in the history 
and status of the monarchy. 


From that you can analyse 


brought to bear on it, weak 
nesses and omissions would 
doubtless be disclosed. But 
for the ordinary citizen, school 
boy or enquiring foreigner it 
would make an admirable intro 
ductory manual. Considering 
the size, august history, and 
unique importance of our 
Empire, it is astonishing how 


little is known of it by the 


all the rest. The first thing majority of people both at 
to notice is that all acts of home and abroad. I mav 


government are supposed to 


vive two illustrations which 


be done by the King-——not may seem incredible to persons 
merely in his name, but who spend all their time in the 
actually by him. All Acts company of the well-informed 


of Parliament, British and 
Dominion, except only Eire, 
contain an enacting 
stating that the King makes 
them. ‘Be it enacted by 


clause 


* 
» 


Fe 
| 


= 
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Immediately after’ Munich” 
I took an aeroplane to Prague 
for a fortnight’s stay and talks 
with the inhabitants. The day 
before I went—and remember 


the King’s Most Excellent TO GUAT AMERICA’S FRONT DOOR” THE GREAT BAY, OR SOUND, OF BERMUDA, WHERE UNITED that for months the papers 
Majesty,’ so runs the Statute STATES IS BEING GRANTED FACILITIES FOR NAVAL AND AIR. BASES had been bulging with speeches 
of Westminster. Orders in A commiss J : A Navy officers left for Be 1 ina : r about the Sudetens and reports 
Council state that ‘ His og gh ing n SS Tt 2 Ma a of Lord Runciman’s mission 
Majesty in Council does order : : y i bs 1 ly ; ur I was in the company of 
and it is hereby ordered.’ / 1 ( Bermuda Trade D ment Boar an intelligent workman =I 


The King informs Parliament 

what he 1s doing with his army and is 
glad to tell them that his campaign 
against the Wazoo hillmen has restored 
peace to his Empire He thanks his 
House of Commons for the money they 
have supplied—not the House of Lords 
they given him any for five 
hundred years In other 
legislation and administrations are done 
by the King So also with appoint 
ments If you are let us 
say, Chief Commissioner of the Chignecto 


haven't 


words, all 


appointed 
Canal, it is done in a document which 


tells you that, whereas it becomes 





know who was a sergeant in 
I told him where I was 
Czechoslovakia, 
sir, Czechoslovakia, sir; let me see, does 
that belong to us? . When I vot to 
the other end I was one day at lunch 


the last war 
roing and his reply was 


with several Czech notables in a country 
| whom, a man 


England well The 


ouse one at least of 


ot venius 


question of the 


knew 
Jews cropped up, and 
the sugvestion was made that there was 
in element of humbug in) England's 
ympathy with that cruelly per-ecuted 
race or she would certainly otter them a 


place of refuge in Australia I pointed 


apparent to his Majesty that it would out that the Australians had already 
be of use to his Empire to cut a canal indicated that they wanted no more 
dike, ditch, trench or other excavation then immigrants of the kind. The answer 
to intersect the neck of land known wa But Australia belon to you 
to the King) as the Isthmus of Chignect: You can just msist on sendin them 
between his Province of New Bruns there I found that none of my inter 
wick and his Province of Nova Scot itors had ever heard of the Statute 
he has therefore entrusted this” task f Westminster t uld) reahse the 
to his trusty and well-beloved ind Ww freedom and loyalty 
forth Ihe document sets you wonder ‘ il t Is and close sentimental 
ing how it came that the King had M 1 \ NERIA bot ked t ther 1 the latest 
been thinking about the Chignecto Canal bs * I TH : eV 1 phase f our Commonwealt! 
ill these years, and selecting you as just tirat the vord belong im the d 
the man for it—which is exactly the | ‘ r ense didn't apply at all 
meaning and magic of British govern . H education of foreigners is their 
ment. To make the case truly British the : A vn rn urs 1 irs I don’t know 
sequel should be that the canal is never 4 i / Ca Wier how history taught in the t ls to 
cut, but that there continues to be a day vhether roo and All That 
Commussioner f the Chignecto Canal ‘ ‘ t t 1 the tory t | I ( ind All That till all that upplied 
are purely social—along with the Garter-h \ It a 1 of x ler ecialist But one thi | feel 
ind the Pursuivant Unicorn and those ot t I We t ive e 7 tt ert that that w 1 oun rsal frat ise 

In this cheerful and clear way—but ‘ t t n t of ge I it just and eminent t to wive 
sary, fortifying himself with the severest f tist i t ti t t t I la 1 { t raphy 

t the the ist ind tica tr t f the 

° B , hee i t rt t here Brit t ! test ind. that 
‘ Ma I S I \ | I r t t I to k t n tart | ' t I t 
H ? s t, wer t produce | tinue Lea k k 
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THE RASPING TONGUES OF FRUIT-EATING MOTHS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of ‘Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,” “‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


UIT recently I had something to say on this It seems at first difficult to believe that such a they are not known to migrate, and as caterpillars 
QO page about the ghost- and swift-moths, and slender piercing organ could have such power of they are rarely seen, emerging to _ feed only 
the goat-moth; and the fact that these, so soon as penetration. But the lancets of the mosquito, at night; and ‘they do not feed on the leaves 
they were able to exchange the crawling life of the ichneumon- and saw-flies are even more fragile in of the trees which bear the fruit coveted by 
caterpillar-stage, spent in consuming endless meals, appearance, but quite as efficient, and they have to the imago. 
for the freedom of the upper air conferred by wings, be used against more resisting 
had, at the same time, to enter on a fast which was have supposed that these 
to last till death, in a few short weeks, overtook them. 


No other species of this group, as far as 
surfaces. One would I can find, has given ‘‘ hostages to fortune ’’ after 
projecting spines would this fashion. Again, have these pests increased 
impede the penetration of the tongue Once, how- greatly in numbers as a result of the establishment 
And this because they had no nectar-sucking tongue, ever, the outer rind has been pierced, the spines of fruit-farming, a more generous diet having increased 
or proboscis, possessed by all the normal members may serve to lacerate 
of their tribe. the enclosed — pulp, 
One of my readers, Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher, R.N., and so increase the 
for many years the Imperial Entomologist to the flow of liquid. 
Government of Southern India, having noted what Both butterflies and 
I had to say on this theme, sent me not only some moths, we know, love 
most helpful comments thereon, but also drew my to sip the nectar of 
attention to the very extraordinary, spine-armoured flowers, and exuda 
tongues of a number of fruit-eating moths belonging to tions from the bark 
several ditterent genera and species. And he generously of trees, as well as 
any moisture 
holding sub 
stance, even 
excreta; and 
we may. sur 
mise that this 
evil habit of 
fruit plercing 


AAA Daa hdd bua 


began by sip 
ping juice 002 
Ing from pun 
tures made by 
other fruit 


pests. Con A PEST IN THE FRUIT-GROWING AREAS OF AFRICA, INDIA AND AUSTRALIA—-A VERY 
REMARKABLE GEOGRAPHICAL RANGE FOR A MOTH WHICH DOES NOT MIGRATE: THI 
the tongue to SPINY-TONGUED MOTH (OPHIDERES  FULLONICA), WHOSE TACTILE HAIRS HAVE 


stant use. of 


BECOME 
enlarge — such PRANSFORMED INTO. SPINES. 


punctures The mage to fruit is done only by the ad 
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would then be 
followed by responses made by the tactile their fecundity ? Since the caterpillars feed only on wild 
hairs of the tongue-tip, which extended plants, their food-supply is well-nigh inexhaustible. 
upwards and increased in size in successive That the tongues of moths are determined, as to 
venerations. But there are, it is worth noting, their structure and length, by the 


demands made 
about ten Rhodesian species of the genus on them in securing food, we have 


good evidence. 
lcha@a, wherein these lacerating hairs are not For in species wherein a large reserve store of food is 
developed, the penetrative powers of the tongue laid up during the last larval stage of the caterpillar, 
being contined to its sharp-pointed, horny tip the imago has no more than the vestige of a tongue, 

Between thirty and forty species of these and spends the rest of its life fasting, 


SS 
S> 


while drawing 
moths are known, and when their geograph on its reserve food-store. On the other hand, we 


ical distribution has been worked out, some have species with tongues conspicuous for their 
interesting facts may become apparent I length, as in the case of the convolvulus hawk-moth, 

am not a learned lepidopterist, but one point where its length far exceeds that of the body But 

in this regard has caught my attention. And in the light of these fruit-piercing moths, profitable 

this is furnished by Ophideres fullonica (Fig. 2), results may follow a careful study of the 

Ob OPHIDERES FULLONICA SHOWING which is found in 

WHICH PROJPECE FROM TES UPPER AND UNDEE 


tongue in 
Rhodesia, in India, and in species which show a very marked preference for 

Australia By what means has it bridged one kind of food This may reveal itself in the special 
WHICH CAN PIERCE EVEN rit HARD RIND OF THE POMEGR these widely sundered areas ¢ \s moths development ot the taste-papull 


@ of the tongue The 


source of the scent-detection powers we 
th P ponds ieioit ‘a oa be should seek, of course, in the antenna 
Bainbs Pletches , But rasping tongues’ are by no 

means confined to these moths I may 
placed at my disposal some most interesting records of be reminded, of course, that they are to 
these. made by himself and other entomologists be found even among the human species ! 
fefore describing these strange moths, however, 1 am thinking, however, of the lower 
let me briefly summarise the main teatures of the orders of creation,” which provide us 
tongue such as we tind in a buttertly or moth in with several instances. One of the most 
fully functional condition Herem, at first sight 


outstanding of these is that of the lion, 
appears to be formed of a single tube, coiled 
when not use, under the head But careful r ’ . ; : q : thickly covered with short sharp, horny 
hows that it is formed by two tubes, side < as ’ 


the upper surface of whose tongue is 


ection 


spines which are very ettectively used 
ide, and made up of a number of rings Furtherm | 


fragments ¢ meat from the 
each tube, along its inner border, is beset by a ck 


etims » » character 
palisade of munute, interlocking pines which 


nembers of the 
them yunction, form a third tube, up which the ne 


find them again in 
taken in as food is passed to the mouth The clo 


rms in the tongues 

tube on each side contains deheate muscles whicl wherein they are affixed 
erve to coil and uncoil the tongue, as well as delicate s the “ lingual ribbon 

tongue at work on the 

an aquarium, where a water 


tt the thin film of confer 


nerve Phese last, it is specially to be noted, endoy 
minute papillae and hairs on the outer surface oft 
tongue with the senses of touch and taste ; 

the enlargement of these sensory hairs Its track is marked 
noumously piny tongues of these fruit-eating ittern 
moths have come about As will be seen in bi ribbon h; been 
the tactile hairs in some species have become tran Z . : small por » lingual 
formed imto  spane and its these that much 7 ' ri f th cor nv 7 wds a 
damage as done rehards ain Atmea, India an is ry Fe l iple of ; rasping 
\ustralia. Oran peaches, nectarmes, fi man — ngues he f ind number 
ind imanas are ll attacked ven pomegranate 


st Surpris 
\ b consequence of the per 


THE 
wimitted to the pulp, bearing mi 


RADATI 
) fermentath 


round and rot 
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THE STORY IN PAINTINGS OF FOOD-PRODUCTION—ESSENTIAL IN WAR. 


From THE Murat PatntinGs By JuLtus MOESSEL IN THE FieLD Museum or Naturat History, CHIcAGo. 




















“PAPUAN PLANTING TARO”: EMPLOYING A PRIMITIVE IMPLEMENT. 
ONE OF THE MURAL PAINTINGS BY JULIUS MOESSEL IN THE HALL OF 
FOOD) PLANTS AT THE FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, CHICAGO. 





JUUS MOESSER 
1G a 
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- ——- “ PRIMITIVE MAN ‘AS A FOOD GATHERER”™: COLLECTING THE NATURAI 
FOODSTUFF OFFERED BY HIS ENVIRONMENT WITH HIS BARE’ HANDS. 
ANOTHER PHASE OF THE EARLIEST WAYS OF FOOD-PRODUCTION. 
































Md ~, *‘ PREPARATIONS FOR POTATO-PLANTING, PERU.”’ THE ANDES FORM A MAJESTIC ‘ 
*, “ANGOLA WOMEN PREPARING THEIR CROPS—AFRICA.” TH -IPAL CROPS } : ise Age Fe F  g 
} OF ANGOLA, 18 PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA, ARE COFFEE Pd poeoy ogg ae aie ‘4 BACKGROUND TO THE HAND-PLOUGHING PERUVIAN INDIANS. ®N “THE LEFT % 
ica ee , — me SUORE, ? — IS A LLAMA—THE BEAST OF BURDEN, % 

AND PALM KERNELS. } Z 
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gag pelle. see 
4 “ THRESHING GRAIN WITH FLAILS—-EUROPE.”” A DELIGHTFUL PASTORAL BY > % “ RICE-GROWING ON TERRACED FIELDS —PHILIPPINES.”” DOMESTICATED ANIMALS S 
f JULIUS MOESSEL, SHOWING MAN BECOMING A SYSTEMATIC AGRICULTURALIST \ ? BY THIS TIME AID IN THE WORK, THE INTENSIVE USE OF THE SOIL ON HILLSIDES 4 
{ - WITH THE AID OF IMPLEMENTS, ALTHOUGH THEY ARE NOT YET MECHANICAL, wy IN OTHER COUNTRIES IS SURELY A REPROACH TO US. 5 
. #4 d 
) Se 88448588 ee BbGedusnedeaeeeeesensmedaeenesdh  tasnenneeedbnnonseamnmeaenebeneneenest — == 
The importance of food-production in warfare needs no stressing. The mural | by hoeing, which is entirely by human labour, and by ploughing, which at first 
paintings reproduced above are from a series of seventeen by Julius Moessel | was a mere superficial scratching of the surface, but required the aid of animals 
. = Z_ | ‘ s 
first publicly shown on September 3 on the walls of the Hall of Food Plants at are shown, as are the processes of sowing, harvesting and threshing. Milling and 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. The paintings supplement the baking, sugar-making, and oil-pressing are seen to be typical activities concerned 


exhibits of plants and their products, and are intended to impress upon all who 


see them the truth that man’s destiny in all parts of the world is wedded to the depict scenes concerned with distribution, transportation and trade in vegetable 
soil. They are arranged in a logical and progressive sequence Primitive man is | foodstuffs. One is a map of the ancient trade routes over which all commerce 
first shown as a gatherer or collector of the natural foodstuff offered by his was carried on for thousands of years, and the series ends with a map showing 
environment, then as a primitive planter, using a pointed stick as his only im the principal centres of origin otf cultivated plants. Julius Moessel has taken 
plement, and later as an agriculturslist more or less advanced according to his almost two and a half years to complete this extensive series of murals. Once 
methods, his implements, and his source of power. Methods of preparing the renowned in Germany, Mr. Moessel has made his home in America since the first 
soil—by burning, a practice which is still employed in many parts of the world, World War. He has been responsible for many projects of 


with the production and preparation of vegetable foodstuffs. Further murals 
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15 minutes of Her Father— 


* In the National interest empty your 
packet at time of purchase and leave it 








with your tobacconist. 














have a CHURCHMAN’S No. ! 


to see you through it! 


Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes : a fine 15 
minutes of smooth smoking. 10 for 10d. 
20 for 1/8d. C-347.B 









is synonymous with de- | 
fence—weather defence— | 
either national or inter- | 
national. Officers 
can command at 


The Name of 
BURBERRY 


Burberry Services Booklet 52 
post free om request 
"Grams : Burberry, Lesquare, 

on 





eo) ae 


Burberrys the widest 
range of weatherproof, 
greatcoat and uniform 
security of the 
highest quality. 


. "Phone: WHI 3343 


BURBERRYS... 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 


Aldershot and Basingstoke 
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Everyone knows that we must eat for energy, 
and for building or rebuilding our bodies. But do you know 
that we can eat also to protect ourselves from illness? Science 
has discovered that some foods rich in vitamins and mineral 
salts increase resistance to infections. 

All the foods in the panel below are of this kind: they are 
protective foods. They are nature’s “tonics” and nature’s 
“‘ medicines’. They should be part of your diet as much as 
the body-building and energy foods. Begin to eat wisely now 
for the sake of your health in the winter. 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 


Do you listen-in to the hints and recipes given at 8.15 every morning on the Wireless ? 





A NEW SALAD. Wash and drain 
CHIEF PROTECTIVE FOODS a crisp lettuce, put it in a bowl and 
Milk Peteenes pour over it a dressing made by 
Butter or Green Vegetables mixing thoroughly 2 tablespoonfuls 
M os or canned salad oil, 1 tablespoonful vinegar with 
Cheese ut not dried) f 
Salads salt and pepper to taste. Turn the 
~ A (fresh, Fruit Ly = lettuce over and over in the dressing 
canned or salt) dried) with a wooden spoon ; then line your 
Salmon ae Cuome bowl with it. Pile in the middle a 
7 omatocs grated raw carrot, a chopped apple, 
ted Waren Reeed a cupful of cooked diced potatoes, 











and decorate with chopped mint and 


HOW TO DRY PLUMS. a email chopped onion. 


The whole secret of drying plums is 
in drying them slowly. First wash your 
fruit and arrange on muslin-covered 
racks or wire trays. Dry as slowly as 
possible, at never more than 120°F. 
Use, on several consecutive days, the 
heat left in your oven after cooking. 
Keep the oven door ajar. After about 
15 hours’ drying, test by squeezing a 
plum gently. If the skin doesn’t 
break, the fruit is ready. Allow to cool to close all gates and avoid trampling 
for 12 hours and then pack in jars. on crops. 


AN AERIS NE AGRO LRAT TRELLIS 
MINISTRY OF FOOD, LONDON, S.W.I 


THE BLACKBERRY CROP. 


Blackberries are 
ripening fast ail 
over the country. 
Don’t neglect this 
good and health- 
giving fruit. Try 
to organise black- 
berry-picking parties—but take care 
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THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 


By IVOR BROWN. 


OLD BULLIES AND NEW WARS. 


T was properly intended to make the film of “‘ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays ”’ over here, and now it has been 
made in America. They should have waited for better 
times in Britain, so that the original plan could be carried 
out. The Transatlantic journey bears very hardly on 
Dr. Arnold (Sir Cedric Hardwicke), who is surrounded by 
American accents and has a truly American wife. The bad 
boys of the school have become tough guys, and the chief 
bully, Flashman, is obviously a dago gangster in the making. 
The famous football match is played on so very Hollywooden 
a site, and Tom Brown makes his first drive to Rugby 
amid scenery which nobody could confuse with the wintry 
English landscape so magnificently described in the book. 
The business of the picture, produced by Mr. Robert 
Stevenson and now on view at the New. Gallery, is to show 
how the young British barbarians were taught better 
manners and morals by the great Dr. Arnold, who was 
determined to end the bullying and the brutishness of the 
Public School system a century ago, by flogging the vice 
out of the vicious, by expelling those whom the birch would 
not reform, and by eliciting a sense of duty from the elder 
boys, whom he promoted to prefectorial status and respon- 
sibilities. This, frankly, would make a very dull picture 
if it were not enlivened by the rush and rowdyism of school- 
life still unpurged of its baser spirits. 
The camera-man, fortunately, can be trusted to make 
the most of the bullying scenes, and of Tom’s great fight 


with Flashman, of Rugby football as it was played in the 
days of the mass-attack, and of the general ‘* rough house ”’ 
which the Rugby of those days provided. Meanwhile, 
Sir Cedric strives and suffers gravely as the upward-looking, 
onward-striving Arnold. He gives the part weight, urgency 
and sincerity ; but it is not what he gives that really matters : 
it is what he fails to take away, which is the sad fact that, 
at least in this picture, the great Dr. Arnold is also a great 
bore. Some American once justly said of Matthew Arnold 
that ‘* he was nowhere to go for a laugh.’”” The same seems 
to have been lamentably true of Arnold Senior. 

Brevity is the soul of propaganda, a fact which seems 
to be far better understood in this country than in Germany. 
Mr. Churchill has bidden us cut out the stilted, periphrastic 
language of administration which may be well called ‘* The 
Barnacular,” and Mr. Morrison touched the popular fancy 
with his concise “‘ Go to It.”” Those, accordingly, who are 
making what might be called ‘‘ Slogan Pictures ’’ are most 
properly observing the necessity for a well-cut, neat-clipped 
statement of the idea or the ideal. I was able recently 
to see at one sitting a whole row of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion ‘“‘ shorts,” now being rapidly issued and spread about. 
The Ministry is discontinuing its plans for feature films and 
is not entering the competitive market ; it is concentrating 
instead on making the screen do the work of platform 
and poster.” Mr. Beddington, its director of films, is now 
getting out a weekly screen-statement of this kind, and the 
fact that these are free to exhibitors does not mean that 
they ought to be regarded ‘as “ throw-aways.” 

There is no iron conformity about length. The pictures 
get the treatment which the subject seems to merit. One, 
for example, which stands in the category of saleable articles, 
namely, ‘* Men of the Lightship,” plays, I fancy, for twenty 
minutes or half an hour, because there is sufficient matter 


in it for so much photography. This is a peculiar picture, 
because its players are not actors, but such faithful sea- 
dogs as are kennelled for our safety upon lightships. One 
disadvantage is that their bark is rather hard to compre- 
hend ; their dialect is baffling and their diction indistinct. 
But in use of facial expression they have little to learn, 
and some superb camera-work has been applied to making 
the most of it, both in their humours and their sufferings. 

The film, which is now in general distribution, concerns 
mainly the latter, including the brutal and murderous 
assault upon their lightship made by two Nazi aeroplanes 
last January. After the ship had been sunk, the wretched 
crew were machine-gunned in their rowing-boat, and their 
effort to get home in it was a prolonged struggle against 
intense fatigue, exposure and privation. This last battle 
for survival is presented with brilliant effectiveness. The 
tragedy is shot with beauty and is not the less good 
propaganda for that. 

Of the smaller pieces, there is a useful little hint to 
chorus-girls to the effect that making good bullets is more 
easy and far more useful just now than making bad ballets. 
This picture should persuade the ambitious little ‘“‘ hoofer ”’ 
to abandon temporarily the drudgery of the vaudeville 
stage for that of the munition factory. There is also a 
picture of Mr. Robertson Hare triumphantly deserting a 
clerk’s desk for an engineer’s lathe and being just as 
prim and practical at the latter as at the former. 

““ Miss Grant Goes to the Door ”’ is a quick little call to 
cool heads and common-sensible methods should the para- 
chutists be about. The moral of it is this: make strange 
arrivals in British uniform talk awhile until some fault of 
pronunciation betrays them, and then do not lay down 
your revolver in order to give them cigarettes. Miss Grant 
made that generous blunder. How many others would be 















Rotting wood 
ooeee OF good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS—-ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 


so kind or so silly? Very well, we shall be 





























against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the 
world for more than thirty-five years. 
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AND WHITE ANT DESTROYER 


PRESERVING STAIN 











FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD A8 
SOLIGNUM™M LTD., 205 BOROUGH HIGH STREET. LONDON, $8.£.1 
Pest aw orFICE a5, sWALLOW LANE CALCUTTA 


careful. Cigarettes, after all, are so expensive. 
If I were a farmer, I would obediently 
prepare “‘ silage’ for the winter, but again, if 
I were a farmer, like the obstinate old cur- 
mudgeon of a rustic whom Mr. Lomas 
presents, I do not think I should be coaxed 
out of my old bad ways by the film on 
this subject, which is insufficiently explana- 
tory about “silage” itself, and also makes 
the farmer change his mind with insufficient 
explanation. The ‘‘ Min. of Inf.” shorts are, 
on the whole, useful and creditable. The 
dialogue, however, needs better writing 
in most cases. True, there is no time for 
much of it, but what there is should be 
snappier if it is to catch the ear of people 
used to good film-scripts. More laughter 
would speed the propaganda. Mirth, as 
much as brevity, is | the soul of ee 














But... just now scarce. 
You know the reason—- 
Transport difficulties 
principally, but there 
will be enough to go 
round if you help. 
Make one bottle do the 
work of two, and give 
another the opportunity 
of knowing me, the 
Finest Sherry procurable 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold ‘enies to the slinesties conditions, namely, 


of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication of 


that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, 
be lent, resold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s.; and that it shall not be lent, 








re-sold, hired outjor otherwise disposed 
advertising, literary or pe torial matter whatsoever 
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AME 


Victory through Courage — Success through Quality 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


BREAKFAST BISCUITS 


— the Biscuits which have enjoyed fame 


for over half a century 


HURRICANE ON PATROL 





The magnificent part played by the R.A.F. against Germany’s 
numerically superior Luftwaffe will live always in the glorious 
traditions of the British Empire. 








Swans 25/-. 
from 10/6. 


Pencils from 5/-. 
and Jewellers. 








and writing often. 
count on lots of letters. 


SWAN PENS — 


AT PEACE-TIME PRICES; 
Leverless Swans 17/6 to 42/-. 
Lever-filling Swans 
Blackbird Pens 
Fyne - Poynt 
Of all Stationers 


(Ladies’ size 8/6). 





Swan Pens are also 
on‘active service’ 


For those on active service, a Swan Pen is an 
essential part of a man’s equipment. 
makes writing so smooth and easy, so completely 
trouble-free that he can scarcely help writing— 
So give him a Swan and 


Visofil 


7/6 


For a Swan 


Made throughout in the British Isles 
by Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd. Branches: 
Swan House, 133/135, Oxford St.. 
W.1, & 79, High Holborn, W.C.1, 
London. 3, Exchange St., Manchester. 
Head Office temporarily at 2%, 
Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks 











War on dingy 


Sound 
White Teeth 


are half-the-battle 


Your teeth play an important part in help- 
ing you to “win through!” Keep them 
sparkling white by using this new tooth- 
paste containing ‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand 
antacid. “Milk of Magnesia’ by its action 
in the mouth removes the acid stains so 
many have on their teeth — especially 
smokers. Try the only toothpe aste that con- 
tains ‘Milk of Magnesia’ and watch your 
teeth whiten day by day until they become 
a natural white—and stay white. Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia containing 75°, ‘Milk of 














SPECTACLE WEARERS | 





* Spectacle wearers often suffer more than 
others from nervous tension—especially in 
War-time. Where can this tension most 
easily be broken? The answer is—through 
the nerves of the eyes — by relieving the 
congestion of the myriad of tiny veins in the 
eyeball. The very act of douching the eyes 
is a relief in itself, and the soothing and 
tonic effect of using Optrex spreads itself 
immediately to the whole system. An eye 
bath with Optrex relieves ocular congestion, 
and guards your eyes against irritation, 
redness, watering and infection. It makes 
you feel better and look better—and it 
safeguards your sight. 


Whether you wear glasses or not you should have 
your eyes examined at regular intervals by a 
Qualified Practitioner. 


Magnesia’ is the dentifrice to do it every “ 41, ST. ANDREW’S STREET, HERTFORD. 
time. Get a tube today. If you have a rela- \ 


tive or friend in the ‘* Services”’ include a 
tube in your next parcel. 


6d., 10}. a 


The Old Verger’s 
House, built in 6th century and said to have been admired by 
Queen Elizabeth who often visited this ancient borough. 


Familiar to smokers who enjoy a good cigarette is that other 


nd 1/6. Sold everywhere Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. Exquisitely cool and mellow 


in smoking, the choice selected leaf ensures that extra quality 


Optrex 


BRAND 
e PLAIN OR for which No. 3 are so well known. 
PHILLIPS 20 908 t/ EYE LOTION 
30 ron 4/6 ata id by all Chemi h fi bath 
Sol ts at 2/- (wit e- 
oa. and i ceocky theee times the seamen teslaenes 
DENTAL MAGNESIA a0 Tus wo-bets. Also try Optrex Eye Masks, ir 


stylish streamlined glass containers for the 


dressing-tabie. 
e Optrex Lid., Wadsworth Road, Perivaic, Middz 


3P 74C 
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MAY SUFFER FROM 


PYORRHOEA 


Realise your danger before it is too 
late. Tender, bleeding gums may 
develop into Pyorrhoea (gum dis- 
ease), which causes loss of teeth. 
Especially is this true of people 
over 40. Guard against this by 
brushing your teeth with Forhans 
Special Formula Dentifrice. 
Forhans used regularly will stop 
“pussy ’’ bleeding gums, Thousands of 
dentists use Forhans anti-pyorrhoea 
astringent in their surgeries. Forhans 
definitely alleviates gum trouble. Used 
in time. prevents it altogether. See 
your dentist and start 
using Forhans to-day ! 


1/3 and 2/6 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains , 
the “special She Queens Royat 
formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. Raised in 1661, it was originally called the Tangier Regiment 

or First Tangerines. It became the Queen Dowager’s Regiment 


° after the death of Charles Il; the Queen’s Own Regiment in 
4s 
JUST BR YOUR 1727 ; Queen’s (second) Royal Regiment of Foot in 1751; and 
TEETH WITH IT We the Queen's Royal Regiment (West Surrey), in 1881. 
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FOR EASY DIGESTION 
ag a re of pee - - Bermaline sad G R A N D LI Q U E U R Ss ¢ O a C H W H H S K Y 
sgread. Makes delicious sandwiches. As your 
Baker, or write to “ Bermaline,’’ Fairley Street, 


Baker,” of, writ The spirit of the Regiment is based on pride in its past achieve- 

ments and intense loyalty to tradition. The same character Pesgee? 

aaa eataaaemeaions distinguishes Highland Queen Grand Liqueur, wherein are merece Firm sc 
AP <=> Supplied to Greyhound blended choice fine-flavoured whiskies which make the product 


Tracks, Racecourses, 


Cricket_ and Football of Scotland's largest independent distillers most fitting for 


Clubs, Zoological Gar- 


dens, Piers, Baths, Etc.. d iscern j ng palates. 
all over the world, 
‘Coin-in Slot’ Torastiles 


SirW.H.BANEY & Co td, 


W.BAILEY & MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON 
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and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 
to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 
smoke §555’s because they have proved for 
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Continued. 
HE Armada jewel appears to have been a gift from 


background of blue translucent enamel. The back forms 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Thomas Heneage, of Copt 


a locket, enclosing a miniature of the Queen, dated 1580, 
Hall, Essex, in recognition ot his services as Treasurer 


the cover of which is enamelled on the outside with a 
at War of the Armies levied at the time of the threat 


representation of the storm-tossed Ark, and the appro- 
of the Spanish Armada. Sir Thomas was a great favourite 


priate motto, ‘‘ Sevas tranquilla per undas’’ (‘‘ Calm 
of Queen Elizabeth. On his death in 1595 the jewel passed 


amidst the raging seas ’’’). The inside of the cover bears 
to his brother, Sir Michael, in whose family it remained 


the device of a red rose and the complimentary inscrip- 
until sold anonymously in 1902. The jewel (which is tion, ‘‘ Hei mihi quod tanto virtus perfusa decore non 
probably English work of the third quarter of the six- 


habet eternos inviolata dies’’ (‘‘ Alas, that virtue in- 
teenth century) is of enamelled gold set with diamonds 


violate, with so great honour decked, hath not eternal 
and rubies. Under a convex glass on the front is a high- 


length of days’’). The miniature of the Queen is in 
relief profile bust of the Queen herself, a masterpiece 


gouache, and though unsigned, must be closely associated 
of fine casting, the beauty of which is enhanced by its 


with the work ot Nicholas Hilliard. On her lace collar 


Continued on right, 


[Continued below. 


THE ARMADA JEWEL: THE FAMOUS’ LOCKET, 
PRESENTED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH TO ONE OF HER 
COURTIERS, AND NOW IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MUSEUM ; SHOWING THE QUEEN'S MINIATURE 
(ABOVE), THE COVER AT THE BACK, WITH AN 
ENAMEL OF THE ARK (LEFT); AND THE FRONT, 


4&2 
Ys = 
«4 


WITH A BUST OF THE QUEEN ACTUAL SIZE.) 
Continued 
the Queen wears a small posy of roses. The Ark design 
on the cover is identical with that of the Naval Award 
medal of 1588. The jewel was purchased at the 
Pierpont Morgan Sale at Christie’s in 1935 for £2835, 
in order that it might be presented to the Victoria 


and Albert Museum, 


ECHOES OF THE FAILURE OF AN INVASION OF 
FROM THE ARMADA; PORTRAITS OF QUEEN 


BRITAIN: A ROYAL JEWEL COMMEMORATING ENGLAND'S 
ELIZABETH AND OF DRAKE, WHO 
WAS ATTEMPTING TO BRING PARMA’S ARMY 


are inevitably drawn between our 
invasion by the Spanish Armada few days And whensoever they 
for dispelling. On July 29 the d 


DELIVERY 
SHATTERED THE FLEET THAT 
ACROSS. 

At the present time parallels 


ituation and that I hope in God the Prince of 


in 1588—a threat hands this 


Parma and Sidonia shall not shake 
of England under threat of believe neither of the: 
Drake was largely responsible 2 decisive action was will greatly rejoice of this day's service t st day of July he wrote, with 
who was Lord High Admiral gusto There was never pleased n 


fought off Gravelines Lord Howard of Effing 
was somewhat behind, having been engaged tak 
and the leading of the Fleet at the 
Medina-Sidonia was in 


possession of a stranded galleass 
critical moment fell to Drake The 

command of the Spanish Fleet, an igain the 
to-day is to be noted) the Prince 


with a southerly wind 


n northward 
Duke of ‘ Duke 


of Parma 
parallel witt so to handle h th \ of Sidon he shall wish 
St. Mary Port among hi rang I Queen and 


of Parma of the ces waiting in 
Low Countries. At the end of a triumphant day rake \ to Walsyngham of Drake seen here are from two portr ional Maritime Museum 
God hath given us so good a day in forcing to leeward as that of Drake is dated 1591, and shows him ; ag out fity 
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“WITH ALL SPEED": A FINE STUDY OF LIGHT CRAFT OPERATING IN A CHOPPY SEA, BY ARTHUR J. BURGESS, 


R.1., ROL, R.B.C., THE CELEBRATED 
MARINE ARTIST. 





THE CHALLENGE A PASTEL OF BATTLE-CRUISERS EXECUTING A SWEEP IN NORTHERN WATERS 


BY ARTHUR J. BURGESS. 


PHASES OF MODERN WAR AT SEA: BURGESS NAVAL PASTELS. 


These bold drawings, with their exquisite capture of delicate colour mutations gravest and most formidable threat which has ever challenged the Empire's 
on moving seas and wide cloud-flecked skies constitute a splendid visual continued free existence Both works. typical of the subjects in which the 
reminder of the debt owed by the British race to the Navy in face of the artist specialises, were in the 41st Exhibition of the Pastel Society 
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“My Goodness — My Guinness 
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ood work—good whisk 











* | JOHNNIE WAL 


Born 1820—still going strong 





